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Ghe South African Outlook 


‘*Fight on, my men,’’ said Andrew Barton, 

‘*T am wounded, but I am not slain. 

I’ll lie me down and bleed awhile 

and then I’ll rise and fight again.”’ 

—Old English Ballad. 
* 


* * * 


Statesmanlike Speaking and Action. 

The Star reports that Mr. P. R. B. Lewis, chairman of 
the Non-European Affairs and Housing Committee of 
Johannesburg City Council, said at a Council meeting that 
the future of South Africa largely depended on whether 
Johannesburg can evolve a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween European and non-European citizens, for nowhere 
else in South Africa is there a congregation of peoples on 
so vast a scale. Mr. Lewis dealt with the findings of the 
e mmission appointed to inquire into the riots in September, 
last year, and said that a number of recommendations of 
the commission fall within the responsibility of the council. 
“ My committee will give urgent consideration to improv- 
ing facilities where we can. Great strides have been made in 
the past few years. The housing position is now under 
control and within the next two to three years the housing 
shortage should be overtaken.” Rail services and electri- 
city services were being extended. “I do hope that 
wherever the responsibility is, everybody will take their 
share in combating what is, at the moment, a very serious 
situation. I think the European community of Johannes- 
burg has not played its correct part. We have known of 
the unsatisfactory conditions but have not taken the 
necessary steps to remedy them.” The recommendation 
of the commission of inquiry that a conference be called to 
evolve a system of employing young unemployed Natives 


was important. ‘‘ Criminals among the Native population 
do not apply the principle of apartheid in their depreda- 
tions on European and non-European alike. I am one of 
those who believe that there is a reservoir of goodwill still 
untapped. The majority of the non-European population 
are law-abiding and are only too anxious to assist in im- 
proving matters. Let us not make it our purpose to point 
the finger and say who is wrong, but what is wrong, and 
then let us do what we can to put it right,” Mr. Lewis said. 
* * * * 

A Star editorial gave gratifying comments on the overall 
position. It said: ‘“‘ Whatever misgivings there may be 
about certain aspects of Native policy in the Union, the 
Government, the municipalities, and the others responsible 
for the vast housing schemes now taking orderly shape in 
Johannesburg and elsewhere on the Witwatersrand have 
nothing to reproach themselves with on that score. They 
are doing a first-class job at an almost breathless pace, and 
it is only a matter of time before the slums and shantytowns 
of the past will become no more than an evil memory. As 
commendable as the rise of the new townships is the step- 
by-step unfolding of the efforts to provide such necessary 
amenities as light, recreation and, equally important, more 
adequate transport. Although there has been some lag in 
providing the transport—probably because the Ministry 
of Transport itself was caught out by the speed and magni- 
tude of the housing developments—there are signs that the 
Railways have begun to tackle this task in all seriousness 
and with business-like efficiency. Noticeable improve- 
ments have already taken place, with the co-operation of 
the municipalities directly concerned. This system of 
consultation, which has yielded good results, is being 
extended by the Railways, who are seeking the co-operation 
of organized industry and commerce as well as of the 
municipalities and the Native Affairs and group areas 
authorities. ‘The Joint Technical Committee established 
on this wide basis should ensure that the transport plans for 
this immense industrial complex will be realized much 
more rapidly than anyone could have ventured to hope a 
year or twoago. ‘The committee has been called into being 
for a specific purpose, but we would urge that when the 
immediate object has been served it should continue to 
function as a permanent advisory body on the Rand’s 
transport problems. For that matter, it might well be- 
come a model for over-all co-operation between the Goy- 
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ernment and other interests, public and private, on the 

many collective social and technical problems of the Rand.” 
* * * * 

More Pay for Non-European Railwaymen. 

Following upon the concessions granted to European 
Railwaymen last week, the Minister of Transport, Mr. 
Schoeman, recently announced allowances of up to one 
pound a month for non-European railway staff, with effect 
from the April pay month. The allowances are: 53. a 
month to casual workers : 103. a month to regular workers 
with less than five years’ service ; and £1 a month to re- 
gulars with more than five years’ service. 

* * * * 
Infiux Control. 

On 23rd April the Langa Native Court heard about 50 
charges against Africans of being in the area without per- 
mit. According to the Cape Times, the clerk of the court 
said that it was a normal day. The cases dealt with 
Africans who had come to the Western Cape urban area 
without the necessary authorisation. Under the Native 
Locations’ Act, they were breaking the law unless they left 
within 72 hours. 

* * * * 

We are glad to learn from The Star that steps may be 
taken to simplify influx control procedures. It is said that 
control of African labour in the cities—particularly 
Johannesburg—has now become so complicated that it is 
in danger of strangling itself with red tape. The Star says 
that the manpower and manhours wasted in the various 
processes of registration would run half-a-dozen industries. 
The Minister of Native Affairs isreported to be considering 
a proposal to set up a consultative committee in Johannes- 
burg, purely as an experiment, to survey how influx 
control is working out in practice. The committee would 
consist of representatives of the Native Affairs Department, 
the Johannesburg City Council, industry and commerce. 
The last mentioned two, it is said, are concerned not only 
with the quantity of labour available, but with the quality 
of the labour. The Star comments: “'There will be 
general agreement that influx control itself cannot be dis- 
pensed with. It may one day become unnecessary when 
conditions in the reserves have been stabilized and the tides 
of Native migration have run their course, but its abandon- 
ment now would cause social chaos in which the perma- 
nent Native population of the cities would be the chief 
sufferers.” 

* * * * 
Government and African-run Industries. 

SAPA reports that the Under-Secretary for Native 
Affairs (Native areas), Mr. Bruce Young, said in a speech 
to the Transkeian Territorial Authorities in Umtata that it 
was the intention of the Government to introduce legisla- 
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tion during the forthcoming parliamentary session for the 
establishment of a Native finance and investment corpora- 
tion. The corporation would have the funds and machi- 
nery to serve as a material source of assistance to the Native 
and would function as a development finance corporation. 
The corporation would encourage the establishmcnt of. — 
Native undertakings—commercial, industrial, mining, 

financial and service projects. ‘Technical assistance and 

specialized advice would all be available. Mr. Young said 

the corporation would ensure that loans were used to the 

best advantage, and would also function to promote thrift. 
and promote the collection of Native capital with a view to. 
establishing self-aid. The working capital of the corpora- 

tion would eventually consist of Native investment for the: 
promotion of Native economy in the Native areas. Mr. 

Young assured the councillors that the profits accruing to. 
the corporation would solely be applied in the economic. 
interests of the Native people in their areas. It was the 

Government’s intention to encourage many small indus- 

tries that could be run by the Natives themselves, and not 

large undertakings that would need the supervision of 
Europeans at the beginning. ‘The corporation would have 

to overcome many obstacles, but they need not be insuper- 

able if co-operation and mutual consultation were followed. 

If more industries were established in the cities, the drift 

of Natives to the cities would become intensified to the 

detriment of the development of the Native areas. These 

areas should be the home not only of Native farmers but 

also of those Natives employed in factories, said Mr. 

Young. 

* * * * 

Mr. Young also stated that the Government regarded 
the development of industries by Europeans in the near 
Bantu territories as a matter of great importance in order to 
attract the Bantu to such industries in these areas. By 
developing such industries in these areas, the Bantu will be. 
able to live near the factory in his own area, where he will 
be able to acquire his own land and establish his own home 
in Bantu townships. In order to implement industry in 
the border areas, the first thing is to remove all impedi- 
ments and obstacles and to determine what factors in 
centres such as King William’s Town and Queenstown are 
favourable to industry. It was necessary, the speaker 
continued, to make a survey of the present industrial centre 
and then find a location for the new industries after dis- 
covering what work the labourer can do and what types of 
industries should be encouraged near the Bantu areas. 
Mr. Young said that the advisability of Bantu towns was 
evident and he hoped that they would develop to such an 
extent that the young people will not drift to the cities and 


go into locations, under conditions foreign to them. 
* * * * 
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_ According to the reports that have reached us, Mr. 
Young did not refer to the recent complaints of trade union 
leaders that factories employing Non-European labour 
were being used as a means of producing cheaper clothing 
etc., not for Non-Europeans but for European children at 
Johannesburg and other schools. It is obvious that much 
thinking requires still to be done about industries on the 
borders of the Reserves and the question still remains un- 
answered: if the great desire is to assist the African 
people economically and industrially, and to be near their 
homes, why should the factories not be in the Reserves 
themselves ? 
* * * * 

** Foreigners ’’ in South Africa. 

According to SAPA, from Tuesday 6th May it was 
decreed that nearly one million Africans from the three 
territories—Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland— 
_ would become “‘ foreign.” They would need permits for 
residence and employment in the Union. A Native 
_ Affairs Department spokesman said that there were two 
_ main reasons for the step. ‘Tens of thousands of Natives 
from the Protectorates entered South Africa each year and 
at any given time, between 750,000 and 1,000,000 of them 
were inthe Union. About 75 per cent. of them came from 
Basutoland where the population had remained static since 
1936 because the natural increase had been counteracted 
by the large number of labourers migrating to the Union. 
The second reason was that Union Natives should have 
first claim to the positions offered on the South African 
labour market. ‘ We cannot allow the standard of living 
of the Union-born Native employed in the urban areas to 
be threatened by workers from the Territories who are 
prepared to work for far lower wages,” the spokesman said. 
The Non-European Affairs Department of the Johannes- 
burg City Council has circulated a notice to all employers 
of Protectorate Natives to ensure that each Native in their 


employ who is affected take out a permit. 
% % 3 


“ 
‘* Apartheid in Reverse.’’ 

The Cape Times has recently given considerable publi- 
city to the position of an African lawyer in Cape Town, 
Mr. C. M. Kobus, who has been practising in the city 
since 1954, but who has received notification from the 
Chief Native Commissioner that if he does not vacate his 
Cape Town offices by the end of June he will be prosecuted 
under the Native (Urban Areas) Consolidation Act. Mr. 
Kobus contended that he would have to move to alternative 
offices which would be provided for him at Langa. Acting 
on the advice of the Law Society of the Cape, Mr. Kobus 
applied for exemption last August, but only recently re- 
ceived official word that his application had been rejected. 
His clients in Cape Town, he said, are mostly Africans and 
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Coloured people who were unlikely to trek all the way to 
Langa to seek his advice. He has a wife and six children 
who live at Athlone, but they may have to leave under the 
Group Areas Act provisions. 

* * * * 

The Cape Times comments ‘‘ We ask the Government 
and Sabra, both of whom are always telling us and the world 
that apartheid is just and demands sacrifices of Black and 
White alike, exactly what the sacrifice of this one man’s 
career is going to achieve for South Africa? When Mr. 
Kobus has departed from his hard-earned niche in Caledon 
Street and is suffering penury in Langa, how much nearer 
will apartheid have been brought ? Will this speed up the 
rehabilitation of the reserves, turn the tide of Africans now 
flowing towards the factories in the cities, begin the desired 
indigenous civilization for the African ? Can it secure the 
survival of the Whites? How is it going to better rela- 
tions between White and Black? Here we have a law 
applied with an inhuman dogmatism that leaves nobody 
with a respect for the law—only a fear of it and a bitter 
resentment. Will this be one of the advances of apartheid 
that Mr. Louw proposes to broadcast to Africa ? 

“Mr. Kobus’s removal to Langa is only one aspect of 
his legally allotted misery. Under another Act his family 
may very soon be broken up. His wife and six children 
can at any time be ordered back to the reserves and Mr. 
Kobus will be left with neither practice nor home. This 
break-up of a home is, of course, no rare calamity for an 
African to suffer these days, as everybody who has follow- 
ed events around Cape Town knows. However kindly 
and well-disposed our officials may be they are forced to 
carry out a law which gives them no option but to wreck 
families and homes by the hundreds. Yet what does this 
piling up of misery achieve for South Africa? Does it 
even help to bring the day nearer when the Africans, as 
Sabra and the Government fondly hope, will acclaim apart- 
heid gladly? Does it help anybody to appreciate apart- 
heid better? ‘The Native Affairs authorities in Pretoria 
would make a more pleasant impression both on the world 
and on Africans if they remembered they were dealing with 
human beings, not statistics. They might begin this new 
approach to race relations by recognizing that Mr. Kobus 
is a man.” 

* * * * 
The Brighter Side. 

While reports in the press so often focus attention on 
African crime and misdemeanours, it is refreshing to find 
the other side portrayed. Some notable instances were 
brought to public notice in recent weeks. 

* * * * 

The Star reported the Chamber of Mines Bronze Medal 

for Valour —the mining industry’s V.C.—has been award- 
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ed to two Native employees of the Sallies Mine at Brakpan 
for outstanding bravery on March 27. ‘The two Nativs, 
Kasomewa Keputa and William Simbezi, combined to 
rescue a European, Mr. W. F. H. C. de Klerk, with total 
disregard for their own safety. Mr. de Klerk was pinned 
by a fall of rock 15ft. from a development end in which he 
had just lit the fuses to a full round of explosive charges. 
From that moment all three knew there was less than four 
minutes in which to save his life. Although fully con- 
scious of the danger, the two Natives stayed to free Mr. de 
Klerk. They ignored his appeals to leave him and save 
themselves. William Simbezi, who had worked with Mr. 
de Klerk as a “tchisa boy”? at various times during the 
past five years, wept in desperation as they struggled in 
vain to lift the rocks pinning him. At last, unable to move 
the rocks, they dragged him free by force. And only just 
in time. They had reached a point just 150ft. from the 
face when the detonations began. Although both Natives 
are slight in stature—William is 5ft. 34in. and Kasomewa 
5ft 7in.—they carried de Klerk, who weighs more than 
200Ib., to safety with seconds to spare. 
* * * * 

The Cape Times reported a heroic attack with a stick by 
an elderly African, Edwin Chingwalu, on an angry leopard 
which saved the life of a European, Mr. F. de la Pasteur, 
when he was attacked by the animal near Mount Mlanje. 
Local Africans had reported that there was a rabid hyena 
roaming around the villages and the staff of the tea estates 
went out with the police to shoot the hyena. When the 
“hyena” was beaten into a valley it was found to be a leopard. 
Believed to be driven by hunger from its mountain haunts, 
the same animal had been taking dogs in the area. Mr. De 
la Pasteur went out to flush the animal in dense bush 
country. The leopard sprang at him and mauled him. 
Shouting wildly, and waving a stick, Edwin Chingwalu 
rushed down the hillside to the rescue of Mr. De la Pasteur. 
He successfully beat off the leopard. Mr. De la Pasteur 
had 16 stitches put in his shoulders. 

* * * * 

From SAPA came the report of worthy service worthily 
rewarded. A Native nursing sister, Rita Shezi, has been 
appointed matron of the West Springs Non-European 
Provincial Hospital. This is the first time a Native has 
been appointed matron at a hospital. The West Springs 
Hospital was formerly a mine hospital. It trains Native 
midwives. 

% x # % 

From The Star of 28th April we cull the following. Set. 
Titus Malevu has half a page of the agenda for this after- 
noon’s Johannesburg City Council meeting devoted to 
him. Sergeant Titus has worked for the council for 37 
years—34 of them as head induna of the Wemmer men’s 
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hostel. ‘he Non-European Affairs Committee says his 
work has shown a high standard of efficiency and devotion 
to duty. His approach aad understanding and sense of 
discipline have been of great value, particularly during a 
recent boycott of municipal beerhalls. His health is now — 
failing and he will probably have to be laid off soon. But — 
not without a special gesture from the council. It is pro- | 
posed that Sergeant Malevu be given a special inscribed _ 
bronze medal. The council gives medals to Native muni- _ 
cipal policemen for bravery. But because the award to | 
Sergeant Titus will be special, it must be different. It is 
suggested that the green and gold ribbon on the “ bravery” 
medal be cepley Py a green pepe for ate Titus. 


British Chicehves atid Separate Services 

A brief report appeared in the press last month that thes 
British Council of Churches at a meeting in London had 
been considering the introduction of a form of apartheid in 
church services in Britain. 


Immediately there was an 
outcry in South Africa, one Non-European weekly colum- 
nist devoting a special article to condemnation of those 
responsible. Later, however, it became apparent that the 
proposal was not so blameworthy as had been represented | 
and that, in any case, it had been rejected. The position 
was that some had felt that the kind of services to which 
West Indian communities were accustomed was so different 
from those they attended in England that it might be better 
for special services to be organized for them. There were 
no political considerations in the proposal, and no question 
of racial prejudice. The suggestion was based on purely 
‘pastoral considerations.” The British Council of 
Churches, which was in conference in London last month, 
adopted without debate a report from the consultative 
committee on overseas Coloured workers rejecting the 
proposal for separate services. The committee stated 
they recognised that some people would think they were 
adopting an unrealistic policy, but they felt that the 
obstacles it might present were less than the dangers of the 
alternative policy. A spokesman for the Council said it 
was true that separate services might lead to misunder- 
standings and might imply considerations which did not 
exist. For that reason, among others, the proposal was to 


be deprecated. 
* * 


* * 
National Sunday School Day. 
This important occasion in the life of Sunday Schools of 
South Africa will be observed on Sunday, 24th August, 
1958. Schools are invited to make use of the free litera- 
ture, which is being produced by the South African 
National Sunday School Association to aid in the obser- 
vance of the day. For full particulars and information, 
apply to the General Secretary, South African National 
Sunday School Association, P.O, Box 17, Port Elizabeth, 
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The late Dr. A. W. Wilkie, C.B.E., D.D. 


SOME TRIBUTES 


S announced in our last issue, Dr. A. W. Wilkie, Love- 
dale’s fourth Principal, died in Edinburgh on 19th 


April. So has closed a career of great distinction. 


THE EARLY YEARS 


Arthur West Wilkie was born in Cheshire, England, on 
9th November, 1875. Of Scottish parentage, his school 
education was obtained in England but his later education 
in Scotland. After graduating as Master of Arts and 
Bachelor of Divinity at Glasgow University, he went in 
1901 to Calabar, West Africa, as a missionary of the United 
Free Church of Scotland. There he spent seventeen 
years of successful work as missionary in a large district 
and as secretary of the mission. Towards the close of the 
war of 1914-18, he was asked to assume heavy responsibi- 
lities in the Gold Coast and Togoland. The Gold Coast 
had been under British influence for three hundred years, 
and in 1843 it became a crown colony. ‘Togoland be- 
came a German colony in 1886. In both those lands 
German and Swiss missionaries had been at work for al- 
most a hundred years when the war of 1914 broke out. In 
1917 the British Government deemed it advisable for such 
missionaries to leave the Gold Coast and the Government 
asked the United Free Church of Scotland to become res- 
ponsible for mission work in the area in which the Basel 
and Bremen missionaries had been labouring. The 
Scottish church accepted the task and the Rev. Arthur 
Wilkie was appointed leader of the mission. In the Gold 
Coast territory he was faced with many difficult situations, 
but, as a leader and administrator able to create a fine spirit 
of loyalty and harmony, he carried through delicate nego- 
tiations between the United Free Church and government 
departments on the one hand, and on the other hand be- 
tween the United Free Church and the Gold Coast Church, 
which for ninety years had been fostered by the Basel 
Society. A feature of his work was that he shared it and 
its success with a team of-young missionaries whom he 
gathered round him. Largely through his efforts, the 
German missionaries were able to return to their former 
fields of labour in the Gold Coast and 'Togoland sooner 
than to any other part of the world. From the time of their 
return in 1925 they worked in happy co-operation with the 
Scotiish missionaries. In recognition of his services the 
British Government awarded the Scottish leader a Com- 
mandership of the British Empire. In 1927 the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow conferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

Dr. Wilkie from his headquarters at Accra played a large 


part in educational affairs on the Gold Coast, being a 
member of various government education commissions. 
He also had no little connection with Achimota College, so 
frequently and deservedly associated with the names of the 
Rey. Alec Fraser and Dr. Aggrey. He was one of the 
three men who chose its site. In 1921 he and Mrs. Wilkie 
visited many of the well-known centres of education for 
Negroes in the United States, such as Hampton and 
Tuskegee. He was a member of the great Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh in 1910, attended the first meet- 
ing of the International Missionary Council at Lake 
Mohonk in 1921, was one of those present at the Jerusalem 
Meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1928, 
and he also took a prominent part in the International 
Conference held at Le Zoute in Belgium, in September, 
1926, when experts from various parts of the world dis- 
cussed “‘ The Christian Mission in Africa.” At this Con- 
ference Dr. Wilkie delivered an important paper on “ The 
Education of the African Peoples.” 


APPOINTMENT TO LOVEDALE 


Thus he came to Lovedale in 1932 with thirty years’ 
experience of Africa and its conditions and with exceptional 
equipment in many other directions, but particularly on 
the side of missionary administration. ‘lo the considera- 
tion of the racial problems of South Africa he brought a 
richly stored mind. In the sphere of race relations he had 
made a notable contribution on the Gold Coast, for his 
tact and understanding always got the highest co-operation 
from Africans and Europeans, from missionaries and 
colonists. In government circles his help and advice were 
frequently sought and valued. In the economic sphere 
he had seen the Natives of the Gold Coast experience a 
time of great prosperity through the development of the 
production of cocoa, and had also seen them meet a pro- 
longed period of hardship through the slump in the same 

R. H. W. Shepherd. 
HIS WORK IN LOVEDALE 

One wondered in 1932 what resilience there would be in 
a married couple who had already given 30 years of mission- 
ary service on the West Coast of Africa before being sent 
to take over the Principalship of Lovedale, with, as Dr. 
Wilkie noted almost ruefully in the introduction to his first 
annual report, “‘ all the different schools, the High School, 
the Training School, the Practising Schools and the Indus- 
trial Schools,” then, as it were after taking a deep breath 
adding” There are the farms, the Dairy Farm, the Fruit 
There is the Victoria Hospital and....a new 


industry. 


Farm, 
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venture, the Bible School. ‘There are the Boarding 
Departments, the Societies, the Sports Clubs and all the 
activities of a great Institution.’”’ The prospect might well 
have daunted two people already past the mid-point of 
their career, and it was obviously ‘‘ with a deep sense of 
responsibility’ that both Dr. and Mrs. Wilkie, experienced 
and devoted missionaries as they were, entered upon what 
could only be the last decade of their service. When we 
met them for the first time we did not notice any visible 
marks that their 30 years’ sojourn in the former “ white 
man’s grave” had left upon them. Slight of build, with 
heavy spectacle lenses, for which West Africa could not be 
held responsible, Dr. Wilkie, though physically far from 
massive, was apparently tough enough, as indeed was 
amply demonstrated in his term of office, during which 
one recollects no submission to ill-health except a belated 
bout of whooping cough from which obviously he had been 
sheltered on the West Coast! Mrs. Wilkie, for her part, 
seemed as if she had spent the previous 30 years in the 
bracing climate of her homeland. The next ten years 
were to prove her strength more than adequate for the 
innumerable and often onerous duties that fell to her share 
of the joint enterprise. What was the secret of it all ? 


A PLACE OF PRAYER 

Perhaps one of the first tasks undertaken by Dr. Wilkie 
suggests the answer. ‘The Principal’s house for more than 
two generations had been a family house. Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilkie had no children and the size of the house looked like 
being something of an embarrassment. In the course of 
its growth Lovedale had had no building specifically set 
aside for quiet meditation. Its “‘ Large Hall,’ where 
Sunday by Sunday great congregations of students met for 
public worship, was not ideally situated during the week 
for prayer and meditation or other intimate occasions. 
Nor did the alternative place of Assembly in the open air 
under the oaks in the midst of the Institution enjoy any 
seclusion, magnificently inspiring as it was for the general 
congregation. So the Wilkies conceived the idea of set- 
ting aside as a chapel the large and handsome dining room 
of their house which had a separate entrance from outside 
and was otherwise well placed for the purpose. Furnished 
with an oak Communion Table and a Lectern, both made 
in the Institution’s workshops, this room became a per- 
manent feature, a place for private prayer and for the weekly 
staff prayer meeting and for other small intimate occasions 
a “Santiniketan” a place of peace where the union of 
quietness and confidence engendered strength. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN LOVEDALE 
For strength was needed for the task as well as the quiet 


and confident mind. 
gress called for attention, and fresh demands had to be 


Institution developments in pro- 
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met. A new Primary School and a Bible School were 
under construction or being planned. The High School 
had to be extended to cope with the increase of pupils, 
new dormitories had to be built and old ones reconditioned 
and more houses provided for the staff. The Printing and — 
Bookbinding Departments had to be rchoused and nego- 
tiations with the Government were soon to begin about a | 
new tuberculosis hospital. All of these were in charge of 
competent staff members but, as Chairman of the various / 
boards under whose auspices these undertakings fell, the 
Principal bore his full share of direction and responsibility, 
in addition to much detailed administrative work which he 
discharged as Manager of the Government-aided schools, 
and as Missionary of the Church of Scotland. I was ina 
position as a member of the Lovedale Council and of — 
several of its committees, to observe at first hand Dr. ~ 
Wilkie’s relationship with the students and his staff. 
These were invariably kindly even when, as must happen. 
in an Institution of over a thousand souls, something other 
than mere benevolence was often called for! All those | 
who were in daily contact with him felt instinctively, or 
had learned by experience, that they were associated with 
one who lived St. Paul’s injunction to the Philippians to do 
nothing ‘“ through strife or vainglory, but in lowliness of 
mind to esteem others better than themselves.” The. 
consequence was that people were inspired to imitate his 
scrupulous regard for the rights and interests of others, so 
that even the strain of the “ master and servant ”’ relation, 
which is too apt to invade even religious organizations, 
disappeared from everyday intercourse. This constancy 
of Christian living, far more perhaps-than any direct 
preaching or teaching, left its impression on his fellow 
workers and is bound to have affected for good the dis-_ 
positions of his students, if not in their school years, 
certainly in later life, as the more sensitive of them readily 
acknowledge. 


EFFORTS FOR FORT HARE 


It was thus that Dr. Wilkie appeared to me from the 
short distance that separates Fort Hare from Lovedale, 
but I got to know him also as a member of the Fort Hare ~ 
University Council and as a co-member of other bodies 
concerned for the welfare of the African and the progress 
of the Christian Mission. His experience of work similar 
to ours in another and vastly different zone of our continent 
was always worth consulting and was generously placed at 
one’s service. As one penetrated behind his somewhat 
shy and hesitant expression, one realized how intent he 
was on doing unhurried justice to the problem one present- 
ed to him and could the more readily appreciate the sheer 
honesty of his thinking and the validity of his conclusion 
when he had had time to bring the question to an issue 
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‘against the background of his Christian experience. His 
ten-year-long association with the Fort Hare Council was 
appropriately concluded by what must have been one of 
‘his last official acts before retiring, when he was invited to 
declare open the College Hall which had been named, in 
recognition of service to Fort Hare, Henderson Hall, in 
honour of his predecessor at Lovedale, Dr. James Hender- 
son. 

In spite of missionary toils in West and South Africa, 
and a street accident after retirement to Edinburgh, Dr. 
Wilkie’s span of life exceeded fourscore years. His long 
and distinguished service was widely recognised. We who 
were associated with the Wilkies will always be grateful for 
the gracious companionship of two people ideally linked in 
a beneficent partnership, now for a time dissolved by his 
death. Alexander Kerr. 


AN AFRICAN IMPRESSION 


When Dr. Wilkie began his work at Lovedale in the 
early thirties, he laboured under great handicaps. First 
of all, he had done thirty years’ work at the Gold Coast, a 
country whose climatic conditions often leave no small 
mark on the physique of those who labour in it. He 
therefore came to Lovedale with none of the vigour and 
vitality of a young man. Secondly he came to labour 
amongst the African people, who seem to have been 
endowed by nature among other things, with that great 
gift of oratory, and who invariably seem to expect it from 
other speakers, and to assess their worth by it. 

Coming as he did then into the shoes of Dr. James 
Henderson, an accomplished platform speaker, and a man 
who would be called upon to speak at a moment’s notice, 
and respond well indeed to the situation, Dr. Wilkie did 
not impress as a public speaker. Not only was he a stam- 
merer, but he also cut a pathetic figure as he hunted 
laboriously for a word to the detriment of the coherence of 
his thought and sentence construction. 

If what I have said so far of him goes to his debit side, he 
had to his credit a wealth of experience in administration, 
a deep insight into human nature, and sympathy with man 
in his frailty. He came-to Lovedale at a time when the 
economic position of the country was heading for disaster, 
when personal bigotry, on the part of the powers that be, 
had to be laid aside, and repproachment sought between 
political leaders to save the country from chaos ; and when 
business was at its wits’ end. He also had a big burden to 
shoulder. The finances of the Institution were at a very 
low ebb, and he saw the crisis through, and not it alone, 
but saw also one new building after another go up at 
Lovedale, and last but not least saw the Centenary of Love- 
dale through, with all it involved in thought and strength. 

The evidence he gave on Native education before the 
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Welsh Commission in 1935 evoked a lot of adverse ccm- 
ments. He held strongly to the views of Sir Percy Nunn 
on the aim of education being ‘‘ Education for Life.” 
The commissioners wanted to be more specific, and would 
rather have it as “ training a man for his station in life,” 
hence an African belonging as he did to a subject race, 
should be trained for a subordinate position. 

Unlike many people at the head of affairs, who think no 
more of those under their charge than mere hands who 
bring them wealth and fame, Dr. Wilkie in order to know 
his staff in an informal way introduced 11 o’clock teas for 
mixed groups of Europeans and Africans. All sorrows 
were buried in jokes over a cup of tea. One joke that 
ever tickles the writer is one of a powerful preacher who 
condemned the modern man for ever being in a great 
hurry. He must catch that first bus ; he must have this 
and that done immediately, how unlike the ways of God 
which grind slowly but gricd well. Sometime after- 
wards the same preacher was out visiting and, to get 
back home, he enquired about trains. He was told there 
was a train going that way in the early hours of the 
morning, and it was a very slow train. “‘Isn’t there 
an earlier and a faster train?’ he asked. “‘ Yes there is,” 
came the reply, ‘“ but we thought you were against fast 
things.” “Oh, no, no!” he retorted, “that was a mere 
sermon.” 

At these teas Mrs. Wilkie no matter how far away she was 
from her husband always tuned her ear to the jokes of Dr. 
Wilkie, and where he halted or faltered, there she was to 
help. She was a helpmeet in the true sense of the word. 
To her, our sympathy goes at this time. 

B. B. Mdledle. 


SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The first annual report Dr. Wilkie wrote to the Govern- 
ing Council epitomises the man who was for a period of 
ten years to be the Principal of Lovedale. He starts off by 
giving thanks to God for the task he has been called to and 
then by telling of the happiness he has got from the fellow- 
ship of his colleagues. 

He might well have been dismayed by the number of 
Societies and activities with which he was faced. When 
he took over he was Chairman of some twenty or more full 
departments of Lovedale and, with numerous societies and 
sports activities together with the various staff functions, 
made up a formiable list for any man to tackle, much 
more so to a man past his best years and with a lifetime of 
missionary service in the fever ridden West Coast, but Dr. 
Wilkie was not one to be easily dismayed and he tackled 
the new tasks with an enthusiasm that would have done 
credit to many a younger man. 

Coming from the Gold Coast with a reputation as ad- 
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ministrator and financier he quickly settled down to work 
in his quiet and efficient manner, gathering together the 
threads of this considerable Institution, so that when the 
time came for him to lay down his task, apart from the 
financial difficulties common toall such places as Lovedale, 
there was a neatly drawn together happy institution which 
had gained considerable strength in some departments. 

But it is not his work as Principal that we would wish to 
pay tribute to here ; that will be done by others far better 
qualified to do it, but rather with the man himself as we 
saw him and loved him. 

He was in some ways an unusual man with his ever 
present pipe and lighter in constant use. One would see him 
coming on his way to the Boarding Department or to the 
General Office, head down apparently deeply engrossed in 
thought, but when addressed would immediately stop and 
chat for a few minutes, resuming his journey with the 
scratch of the pipe lighter. We remember also the easy 
manner in which he drew the many and varied members of 
staff together at morning tea, at Dinner Parties, Sunday 
Evening Tea after service, ending with a session of hymn 
singing, the visits to the tennis courts where the staff was 
wont to assemble for a social, as well as a tennis afternoon, 
the football matches, netball, cricket, rugby, athletics, none 
were left out. It was no wonder that the sporting prowess 
of Lovedale became a byword in the African world. 

With such keen interest the coaches, conveners, com- 
mittees and all others were bound to make a success of the 
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job. I think it was a joy to Dr. Wilkie to see the players 
striving for mastery on the fields of play, but he was 
interested in seeing his charges well trained in other and 
more important spheres, and many hours have been spent 
commending students or staff on some good or outstand- 
ing piece of work, and it seemed to the writer that here was 
another of his great qualities. He had no thought what- 
ever for himself but was lavish in praise of any of his 
colleagues who had done well. Fortunately we did not 
have to accept him at his own valuation. His Majesty 
King George V had bestowed on him the well deserved 
honour of Companion of the British Empire for his work 
among the African people. No tribute to the memory of 
Dr. Wilkie would be complete without a word or two about 
the Gracious Lady who was his companion, and adviser 
through all his working life and whose presence in Love- 
dale did so much to make the community what Shakespeare 
has described elsewhere as “ this happy breed.” 

When in 1942 Dr. and Mrs. Wilkie retired we said a sad 
au revoir and now we have to say farewell to one of the 
partners, but we do not take leave of Dr. Wilkie as the 
Principal of Lovedale, or any other high sounding title, 
but rather as one of the ‘‘ Wilkies ”’ as they were affection- 
ately known here in Lovedale. 

And to the one who is left we express our love and 
sympathy with the assurance that what they have been to 


the people of Africa will long be remembered. 
R. White. 


University Apartheid—Commission of Enquiry 
POINTS FROM THE EVIDENCE 


N 1957 the House of Assembly adopted the principle of 
providing separate university facilities for three non- 
European groups, Bantu, Coloured and Indian. ‘Then it 
sent the Bill to a Select Committee which did not complete 
its investigations before the dissolution of Parliament so 
the Select Committee was continued as a Commission of 
Enquiry. This commission is now engaged in receiving 
opinions from university persons and others on the details 
of the administration of the new separate colleges, on the 
exclusion of non-Europeans fromthe “ open” universities, 
and incidentally some strong expressions of opinion on the 
Medical School of Natal University, and on the Fort Hare 
University College which is affiliated to Rhodes Univer- 
sity, though these two institutions are excluded from the 
present Bill and are reserved for special treatment. 
Consistent readers of this magazine will remember that 
the question of the apartheid policy being applied to uni- 
versities was mooted by the former prime minister, Dr, 
Malan, in his address to the graduands of Stellenbosch 


University in 1952. Stellenbosch, unlike Cape Town and 
Witwatersrand which he had specially in mind, was not an 
“open” university. This speech furnished the ammuni- 
tion for members on the government side in the debate 
which took place in 1953 when the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Arts and Science were under discussion. 
In December of that year the Government appointed a 
Commission composed of two experienced Afrikaans- 
speaking Vice-Chancellors of Universities, Dr. Wilcox 
of Stellenbosch and Dr. Malherbe, of Natal, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Holloway, formerly Secretary for 
Finance and an ex-professor of Stellenbosch. They 
were to report on the practicability and financial implica- 
tions of providing separate facilities for non-Europeans at 
Universities. Their terms of reference precluded them 
from reporting on the principle of university apartheid, 
but the gist of their recommendations was that the main 
concentration of non-Europeans should be at Fort Hare 
and at the non-European section of Natal University. 
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They also recommended that the status quo in respect of 
the “open” universities should be maintained, and that 
courses not available at Fort Hare or Natal for non-Euro- 
peans should continue to be available at the ‘“ open” 
universities for the small number of students requiring 
them. This report became available early in 1955 but 
evidently found little favour in Government circles and a 
Departmental committee was set up to work out more 
minutely the costs. ‘This committee of the departmental 
heads of Education, Finance, Native Affairs and Coloured 
Affairs found considerable difficulty in framing what the 
Cabinet required owing to the uncertainty of the numbers 
for whom this type of education was intended. Three 
times in their first paragraph they refer to the unreliability 
of the numbers they had to work with. However, they 
valiantly proceeded with their task and the result of their 
deliberations was that their estimate of the cost for two 
Bantu Colleges and the taking over of Fort Hare, would be 
£1,724,000, while the current costs for two institutiors 
only would be £88,762 per an. in 1958 and £142,372 in 
1967. ‘This estimate should be read in the light of a 
minimum provision and a policy of “ no-fines ”’ in build- 
ing! For two new institutions for Coloureds and Indians 
their estimate of capital cost is £1,042,000. 


For the two new institutions for Coloureds and Indians, 
the two for Bantu and the taking over of Fort Hare, they 
reckon a capital outlay of £3,026,000. The Students’ 
Representative Council of the Witwatersrand in evidence 


put the cost at £20,000,000 ! 


Though excluded from the provisions of the current 
Bill, the Natal Medical School and the Fort Hare Univer- 
sity College, like King Charles’s head, keep recurring in the 
evidence. Here for example is the Dean of the Medical 
School of Natal University reported in the Star newspaper 
as telling the Commission that the entire teaching staff will 
walk out if the policy implied in the separate University 
Education Bill is applied to the Medical School. He said 
that the mere publication of the Bill had caused many 
members of the teaching staff to resign and leave the 
country. He had no doubt that the Medical School in 
Durban would collapse altogether if its present pattern is 
changed. 

The governing bodies of the University College of Fort 
Hare, by resolution and in evidence, have testified that in 
regard to both the administration of the College by the 
Department of Education, Arts and Science, and its affilia- 
tion to Rhodes University, no change is desired or re- 
quired. 

Here again is the Rector of Potchefstroom University 
reported in the press as advocating that the Medical School 
should remain with the University of Natal and that Fort 
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Hare should be developed, in association with Rhodes 
University, into a strong university. 

Similarly the Rector of Pretoria University testified to 
the Commission that he would prefer to see a flexible set- 
up (of the new colleges) as far as State powers were con- 
cerned, rather than the strict control laid down by legisla- 
tion. He expected that Native Universities under the 
guidance of Europeans with experience in university 
affairs would develop much faster to the stage where they 
could take over the control themselves. Heads of Depart- 
ments within the proposed Native universities should be 
members of Senate, even though they were non-Euro- 
peans. 

Prof. F. R. Tomlinson, also of the University of Pretoria, 
testifying on the proposal to remove non-Europeans from 
the “‘open”’ universities is reported as saying that such 
universities should not be closed straight away to non- 
white students who should be gradually attracted to the 
Bantu university colleges. He raised also the very 
important point that even when undergraduates finally 
were excluded, non-whites should be allowed to do post- 
graduate study at “ open”’ universities on the ground that 
non-white lecturers for the Bantu Colleges would have to 
do this somewhere, and if not allowed to do it at the 
“open” universities they would go overseas. 

Dr. W. F. Nkhomo, a much-travelled African graduate 
of Fort Hare in Science, and a Medical and Arts graduate 
of the University of the Witwatersrand, said in evidence 
that he expressed the opinion of many Natives when he 
said that Fort Hare University College should not be 
hampered in its development. “ We regard it as our 
special place and would like to see it built up into a great 
university.” 

The criticism of the Bill which the Commission is meet- 
ing from academic quarters and some of those Afrikaans- 
speaking, is a clear indication that the time for this in- 
vestigation should have preceded the second reading of 
the Bill and not followed it. ‘The Government can be far 
from comfortable in introducing a new set-up which so 
cuts across world-wide university tradition. With the 
majority which it has the temptation will be great to push 
this Bill and similar legislation through without change, 
and without regard for the sentiments of the great mass of 
unenfranchised opinion in this country. To resist this 
temptation would be an indication of strength. Especially 
in regard to nascent university colleges, it would be most 
unwise to withdraw them from association with the rest of 
universities in the country, and very specially wrong to 
interfere with the established practice of institutions al- 
ready in being that have developed under the pressure of 
the public needs of their constituencies. 


A: 
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Fort Hare Graduation 


N Friday, 25th April, the annual Graduation Ceremony 
was held at Fort Hare University College. As al- 
ways, the Assembly Hall was packed in every part. 

The Vice-Chancellor of Rhodes University, Dr. T. 
Alty, D.Sc., LL.D presided and conferred the degrees of 
Master of Science (2), Bachelor of Science (28), Bachelor 
of Arts (41) and Bachelor of Education (2) on the gra- 
duands. The award of various diplomas and certificates 
was also announced. 

Among those present were Dr. A. Kerr, the former 
Principal of Fort Hare, and Dr. D. D. T. Jabavu. 

The Graduation address was given by Dr. J. D. Mackie, 
Professor of Scottish History, who recently came from 
Scotland to lecture at South African universities as a visit- 
ing professor. 


GRADUATION ADDRESS BY 
Prof. J. D. Mackie, C.B.E., M.C., LL.D. 


For you this is a great moment. You are now becoming 
full members—and in perpetuity—of the great Institution 
which has trained you ; you are gaining an honour which 
you can never lose. 

Let me try to elaborate the idea. A long time ago, 
perhaps not quite 1000 years ago but nearly so, when 
Universities as we know them were first founded in 
Western Europe, man thought of every occupation in life 
in terms of a little community of fellow workers, an in- 
corporation, a gild, a craft. Each gild was ruled by a 
deacon, with assistants who were finished craftsmen ; and 
it included not only full members of the craft, but also 
apprentices. 

The apprentice served for a long time, sometimes as 
long as seven years, learning his trade from the expert. 
Then he was set to produce a “‘ masterpiece,” a work which 
could satisfy the dean and his officers. 

Suppose, for example that you were an apprentice to an 
armourer—to a man who made armour. At first you 
would be put to doing rather simple things such as helping 
to put in rivets ; then you would do harder things under the 
direction of the expert. Finally you would be put on to do 
a definite task—say to make a shoulder piece of a suit of 
armour, more or less by yourself. The piece was sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Deacon of the gild and his 
advisers ; and if it satisfied them, the apprentice was made 
a master and was (at least in theory) able to set up for him- 
self and to take on apprentices of his own. 

Well, our ancestoxs, thinking like this, regarded the craft 
of learning as being like any other craft or gild. The 
Dean in a University, the head of the faculty, was equiva- 
lent to the Deacon of the gild. The teachers or graduates 


were the masters of the craft. The undergraduates were 
the apprentices. And what is happening to you is that in 
passing your final examination you have produced your 
masterpiece. You have ceased to be apprentices. ‘Today 
you become full members of this great incorporation, 
which has already lasted for a long time and will last with a 
long future. 

The position which you have now gained is a permanent 
one ; no one can take it away from you. In climbing the 
hill of learning you may at times have slipped back, but 
you have now reached the top of the hill. It is yours for 
life. And one of my duties and my pleasures today is to 
congratulate you all upon having a real, solid and lasting 
success. 

There are others also whom I must congratulate. Your 
teachers who have helped you up the hill of learning ; your 
friends who rejoice with you today ; and most of all your 
parents. For them this must be a great day. ‘They see 
the reward of their own anxieties and their own efforts— 
perhaps of their own sacrifices. Like most of my fellow 
countrymen who have gained degrees, I owe a great deal 
to my self-sacrificing parents, who, as I see now more 
clearly than I did when I was young, must have deprived 
themselves of many things that they would have liked to 
have had for themselves in order to give their children a 
good education. Today your parents are rejoicing with 
you and are proud of you, and rightly so. And to you, 
graduates, I say: Remember with gratitude the parents 
who have led you. Give them in the days to come help if 
they need it as they have helped you in the past ; give them 
always the love and the respect which is their due. My- 
self, I believe that the ties of a good family are among the 
strongest things in the world. And Pll go further and say 
that I believe that without a healthy, true family life, a 
people will surely perish. 

So parents of the graduates, I give you my congratula- 
tions. May you live long to enjoy the successes of your 
children. 

I turn to the graduates again. What are you going to 
do with your lives now? [Il tell you one thing not to do. 
Don’t drift. Don’t hang about wondering what to do. 
Don’t believe that “something will turn up.” Drifting 
is the easy way of proceeding—at first. It requires no 
effort. I say at first. I believe that the boat which drifts 
comes in the end to the rapids, the cataracts and the whirl- 
pools, to utter disaster. Don’t drift: do something: be 
something. Even if you aren’t sure yet what exactly you 
want to do, start to do something right away. Don’t lose 
Hard work will open many doors ; 
not all, but very many. 


your habit of work. 
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Some of you, I know, will want to teach. And teaching, 
if you like young people, is one of the best occupations in 
the world. Have you ever asked yourselves what is the end 
of education? There are many definitions ; here is one. 
I think that education is a process which does three things. 
It enables a man or woman to decide what things in life 
are worth having and what are not. That is the first thing. 

Again, education supplies the man or woman with the 
means to strive for the best things. 

And, lastly, perhaps most important of all, a true educa- 
tion gives you the will to strive for these good things. 
There’s a moral side to the matter ; there’s no use in know- 
ing what are the really worth-while things and having the 
means to get the worth-while things unless you have the 
purpose and the resolution to strive to attain to these good 
things. 

Now the education you have had here has set you upon 
the right path ; and, as I said before, you have arrived at 
the top of the hill. But, please, you cannot rest there. 
There are other hills in front ; and however far you climb 
there will still be other hills. Quite so: but you must 
never stop climbing. The real purpose of Universities is 
not to send out into the world young people who know 
everything. It is to send out into the world young people 
who know something, who know how to learn more, and 
who want to go on learning, even at the cost of toil, and 
even of sacrifice. 

Don’t think I am recommending a life of unending and 
unrewarded struggle. I am not in the least. Armed 
with your degree you can command salaries ; and I under- 
stand, as well as any man, the importance of that. You 
can’t live the good life without the means to attain a reason- 
able comfort, and no one expects you to do so. 

And don’t think that I am recommending a life of miser- 
able struggle. You can be very happy in striving. In- 
deed I don’t think you can lead a truly happy life unless 
you are striving. Striving for what? Your aim in life 
must be to realise to the full all the capacities you have in 
you, and to use your full life and your developed capacity 
for the benefit of your fellow men and women. Doing 
that you will be happy. - 

When I see, as I have seen annually for very many 
years, a generation of students leaving the University and 
going forth into the world, I often think of the lines of the 
old Greek poet: “ As the leaves of the trees, so are the 
generations of men.” One generation vanishes, the next 
appears, the old Greek thought rather sadly. But there is 
no occasion for sadness here. After all, even the falling 
leaf leaves behind it some mould to enrich future growth. 
But men and women are not like leaves which droop and 
die ; they are living, sentient beings which, far from dying, 
can and should expand as they live. 
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You are today joining a great procession of men and 
women who have gone out to do their work in the world ; 
others, some of whom have great success have gone before 
you. Many others will come after you. But today you 
hold the place of honour. You are marching past the 
saluting point. It is for you to salute as you pass the Alma 
Mater who has done so much for you ; to have a good name 
in your heart during the years to come; so to conduct 
yourselves in the great world that not only your College, 
but all your generation will be the better of your passing. 

As you pass from your College, I congratulate you, and 
your parents upon the success you have achieved. I wish 
you Godspeed and give you good wishes for a long, happy 
and successful future. May che virtues and the capacities 
which you have developed here attend you wherever you 
go, and bring you to prosperity and that security of soul 
which is the only foundation of true happiness. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRINCIPAL, PROFESSOR 
H. R. BURROWS 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

Our new graduates have been very rightly congratulated, 
But we must also pay a warm tribute to their parents and 
guardians, some of whom have travelled far to be with us 
to-day. 

But wherever they may be we thank them for making it 
possible for their sons and daughters, often at great sacri- 
fice to themselves, to come to Fort Hare. We look forward 
to meeting new graduates and their parents for tea in the 
C.U. Hall between the end of this ceremony and noon. 

You will be glad to know that Fort Hare has a record 
number of students this year, and instead of turning some 
away we built three emergency huts. 

We have important plans for development. We hope 
to increase our staff, and at the moment we are seeking 
permission to borrow £100,000 for new buildings for 
development. We should not of course refuse a gift of this 
or any smaller amounts. 

We are planning with trust in the continued co-opera- 
tion between Church, State and the Community, and in 
the wisdom of those in control of State policy and public 
funds. 

With such help there is no reason to doubt that Fort 
Hare will continue to be in the vanguard of university 
education in the African continent. 

In all our endeavours we are grateful to Rhodes Univer- 
sity for keeping us on the straight and narrow way leading 
to full University status. We see no reason why we should 
be asked to change horses in mid-stream. 

It is my privilege and pleasure to convey our sincere 
thanks to Dr. Alty, the Vice-Chancellor of Rhodes Univer- 
sity for presiding at our thirty-third Graduation Ceremony 
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and the seventh occasion on which our students have 
received degrees of Rhodes University. 

Also Dr. Alty, as Chairman of our Council and various 
Committees, gives our College much time, energy and 
thought and we are most grateful for his untiring support 
and valuable and encouraging advice. 

It is also my very pleasant duty to express our grateful 
thanks to Professor Mackie. As an expert in Scottish history 
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he will no doubt feel at home in this area where Scottish faith 
and tradition and courage have played so important a réle. 
Even to-day the kilt is sometimes seen in Alice to say 
nothing of Iona. However, fortunately or unfortunately, 
the bagpipes are rarely heard. 

We were very fortunate in securing such a distinguished 
visitor to come to Fort Hare and to honour us with a gra- 
duation address which we will long remember. 


The Christian Council of South Africa 


BIENNIAL MEETING 


The Christian Council of South Africa met in Wesley 
Hall, West Street, Durban, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
30th April and 1st May, 1958. The Council is a repre- 
sentative body—not a conference which all may attend—and 
the representatives or their alternates were present in force. 

A full report of the Council’s proceedings will appear in the 
forthcoming ‘“‘ Christian Council Quarterly,” which, on publi- 
cation, may be obtained from the Secretary, P.O. Box 672, 
Johannesburg. We have given below the Presidential address 
in which were reviewed the activities of the past two years. 


—Editor, “ S.A. Outlook.” 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd, D.D., D.Litt. 


Mr. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
OME months ago I attended an august annual gather- 
ing of a certain Church, and shortly before it closed 
one of the members asked what the Christian Council of 
South Africa did, and added that he had heard in London 
that it was an ineffective body. As the member in question 
hailed from Durban, my first duty seems plain: it is to 
offer a little education to the denizens, including the 
churchmen, of this city! And perhaps to others further 
afield. 

The Christian Council is the direct descendant of the 
General Missionary Conference, which was founded in 
1904, under the chairmanship of my distinguished prede- 
cessor in Lovedale, Dr. James Stewart. ‘The Conference 
met on the average every three years, and the eight volumes 
of its proceedings, which were published between 1904 
and 1932, are still a mine of information for any wishing to 
understand the development of church and missionary 
work in our land. Anybody could attend the meetings of 
the General Missionary Conference: it was a kind of 
ecclesiastical, or at least missionary, “‘ free-for-all.” But 
in the early ’thirties it was felt that a more representative 
body was needed, to which, it was hoped, the churches 
and missionary societies would send outstanding men and 
women to speak for them and so that all could take counsel 


together. Thus the Christian Council was formed in 
1936, with the expectation that it would take in its purview 
a somewhat wider field than purely missionary work. 
There are twenty-three churches and missionary bodies 
affiliated to the Council: all the principal churches are 
represented, with the regrettable exceptions of the Dutch 
Reformed and Roman Catholic Churches, who, however, 
sometimes send observers to our meetings. 


THE COUNCIL’S OBJECTS 

The main object of the Council is defined as being “‘ the 
closer co-ordination of the Christian forces of South Africa 
with a view to the more effective propagation of the 
Gospel.’”’ Part of the means of effecting this is through 
biennial meetings such as we are holding now but also by 
a standing executive of leading men and women which 
meets several times a year. Some of the channels through 
which the Council operates also are sectional committees, 
led by individuals with special knowledge, and dealing 
respectively with Evangelism, Education, Literature, 
Medical Work, Social Service, Women’s Work, Sunday 
School and Youth Work. Amidst all, an effort is made to 
create an atmosphere of respect and confidence that will 
lead to united thinking, intercession, planning and action 
on the part of the Christian forces of the country. 


DEVELOPMENTS 

As we look back over the two years since the last biennial 
meeting in Johannesburg, I think it can be claimed that the 
Council has not been inactive. I shall mention shortly 
some of the matters that have engaged our attention, but I 
would like to acknowledge at once how the affiliated bodies 
have actively co-operated. This has been seen, for 
example, in the fact that : 

(a) Our Executive meetings have been remarkably 
well-attended, though it has meant for some long 
journeys ; 
the extended demand for our publication, The 
Chrisian Council Quarterly ; 

(c) the healthy condition of our funds. 


(0) 


The contri- 
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butions of the Churches have gone up considerably, 
and we have also received from Britain handsome 
financial help, so that we have more funds in hand 
than we have known before. 

Our work has so much increased that a full-time 
Secretary has become an absolute necessity. 

To these healthy developments many have contributed, 
but I believe that no one will think it invidious if I single 
out our Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Blaxall, who has toiled 
for the Council by day and taken its affairs to bed with 
him at night. It was said of Sir Walter Scott that many a 
night he went to sleep with the plot of his latest novel still 
undecided, but when he woke in the morning all was clear. 
Judging from the letters I receive—written so often in the 
morning—it is evident that a similar process of cerebration 
goes on in our Secretary’s mind ! 


THE ‘‘ CHURCH CLAUSE ” 

Unhappily, during the past year the Council was drawn 
into sharp political contention, even its President having 
the doubtful distinction of being named by a Minister of 
the Crown in the House of Assembly as one who did not 
speak the truth! The notorious “ Church Clause” had 
the effect of uniting the Churches in positive action as few 
measures have ever done. And their united voice was not 
unheeded. No one can study the “ Church Clause ”’ as it 
first appeared with its second and third forms, without 
noting the modifications made, although its final terms 
were far from our liking. It is possible that the combined 
action of the Churches, aided by doubts on the part of 
Dutch Reformed Church leaders, has made the clause so 
far toremain unapplied. The special issue of our Quarterly 
which gave the texts of the official resolutions on the 
“Church Clause”’ passed by the various Churches has 
been much in demand, not only in South Africa but far 
beyond, and has led to its being singled out as an historic 
document. 


(d) 


POSITIVE TASKS 

The Council gave its aid to positive tasks which were 
much to its liking. It took a full share in the Conference 
on Christian Literature for the Bantu of Southern Africa 
which met in Johannesburg from 7th to 10th August, 1956. 
The missionary forces have been the pioneers in the pro- 
duction of literature in the seven vernacular languages of 
South Africa. As Dr, C. M. Doke, a recognised authority, 
has declared, all the pioneer work was done by the mission- 
aries. The Council rejoiced to find almost 100 men and 
women, actively engaged in the production and distribu- 
tion of literature among the Bantu, gathered together to 
survey the whole field and to lay plans for a forward move- 
ment. 

Other projects to which the Council lent full support 
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were the meetings of the International Missionary Council 
in Ghana in December last and the All-Africa Church 
Conference held in Nigeria in January. It was matter for 
satisfaction that, partly through the Council’s co-ordinat- 
ing efforts, some twenty men and women from South 
Africa attended one or other or both these important 
gatherings. ‘This biennial mecting will give consideration 
to reports from its delegates. 

During recent months a very important study concern- 
ing Christian responsibility in countries affected by rapid 
social change has been going on all over the world under 
the auspices of the World Council of Churches. Atten- 
tion in this connection has been focussed on South Africa, 
particularly, but not solely, in regard to Johannesburg and 
vicinity. It is good to know that in this study both the 
Afrikaans-and English-speaking forces of the country 
have combined and in this we have had a major share. 
Part of the work of this Council has been declared to be to 
seek the creation of a more just social order, and the joint 
commission which is studying the effects of rapid social 
change is making its own contribution towards this. Our 
Social Service section has been deeply involved in the study 
mentioned, but it has also given much attention to the 
question of migratory labour, concerning which the con- 
sciences of many of the best South Africans have become 
uneasy. 

The Council too has lent its aid to the very ambitious 
scheme for having a syllabus, in five grades, of Christian 
teaching for church use throughout Africa South of the 
Sahara. The body responsible for this curriculum plans 
the publication, in the first instance, of lesson notes in 
English, French and Portuguese. A survey already made 
has revealed that the Curriculum will probably be required, 
in whole or part, in no fewer than 77 vernaculars. It isa 
colossal task, involving tremendous resources of men and 
money. If the cost involved seems tremendous, it must be 
remembered that the alternative is fearful to contemplate. 
All over Africa there is an urgent, even a desperate, need 
for materials to enable the teaching Church to fulfil her 
mission in an age which is fraught with destiny. Such 
materials must be supplied or young Africa will be captured 
by the forces of secularism. 

This Council is the Trustee for the Wilgespruit Fellow- 
ship Centre near Johannesburg. ‘This centre, which is 
being used by all kinds of church and other bodies for con- 
ferences, retreats and so on, has seen much development 
in the past two years, and has now a full-time warden. 
This ward of the Council is growing up. The Centre is 
the focus of considerable attention from Great Britain, 
the Continent and America, its interracial activities in a 
country so marked by apartheid being particularly interest- 
ing. 
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We are largely a consultative, informative and inspira- 
tional body, and so it is our duty to give support to many 
projects and to make pronouncements on behalf of the 
churches and missionary societies we represent. In these 
connections I can merely mention some of the other activi- 
ties of the Council, all of which will be fully dealt with in 
the sectional reports. 

The Bishops of the Church of the Province believed that 
the Christian Council was the body which should take up 
the important question of the spiritual oversight of stud- 
ents in the new Non-European university colleges which 
the Government’s Separate Universities Bill envisages. 
On this we took suitable action. 

The effects of the working of the Bantu Education Act 
are among the important subjects which have occupied the 
attention of our Education Section. The Council has 
pleaded that there should be a place for the private church 
school in African education, as in European education, 
but in this respect we have made little impression. 

We have given our assistance to or expressed our interest 
in the proposed Ecumenical Institute; in the Faculty of 
Divinity which it is hoped to establish at Witwatersrand 
University ; in the activities of Ravemco ; in the proposed 
Bureau of Literacy; in the Training Courses for Youth 
Leaders. We have sought to assist in the work for 
refugees ; in smoothing out difficulties over the admission 
of new missionaries ; in the work of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, Mr. Maurice Webb 
being a member of the Commission ; in matters, often 
vexing and difficult, over sites for churches; and by 
sympathy and help when disaster overtook Thaba-Bosiu 
Mission station in Basutoland. 

We have seen two missionary associations or councils, 
the Transvaal and the Ciskei, transformed into Regional 
Councils of the Christian Council. We hope that in 
other parts of the country similar steps will be taken. 

These are only some of the matters with which we have 
dealt. I can well believe some of you are conscious of 
items unmentioned. 

Through all the work of the past two years, light and 
shade have intermingled. At the special meeting held in 
Cape ‘Town and through the Council Quarterly we have 
referred to the severe loss sustained by the death of Arch- 
bishop G. H. Clayton, the immediate past President. 
More recently we have had to refer to the passing of Bishop 
Sundgren, who at the time of his death was a Vice-Pre- 
sident and whose place we must fill at this mecting. The 
deaths of Rev. M. Mpitso and Dr. J. N. Nhlapo also took 
from our Council valued members. We mourn these 
losses but thank God for all they did and were. 

The work the Council attempts has been performed 
amid circumstances often of tension and bewilderment. 
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In few places or eras can there have been a more urgent 
call for wisdom, force and patience on the part of the 
Christian forces. There has been required constant and 
delicate balancing between saying too little and saying too 
much ; a constant remembrance also that a choice, in such 
circumstances as ours, must often be made between enjoy- 
ing a feeling of emotional satisfaction and the ultimate 
good of the cause we have at heart. No less too has there 
een a need for the recognition that no good cause is ulti- 
mately helped by any form of even mild untruth. Any 
cause, religious, social, political or economic that relies on 
untruth in however seemingly slight a form, will lose in the 
long-run and probably perish. One-sidedness, unfair- 
ness, even exaggeration have the seeds of death in them- 
selves. This is a fact often lost sight of in our time. In 
some respects there is to-day more devotion to truth, be= 
cause the scientific spirit has laid hold on the minds of the 
men and women of our generation. But it is also an age 
thirsty for sensations, more anxious to hear unusual things 
than to hear trustworthy tidings, more apt to measure a 
man’s sincerity by the force of his expressions and his 
ability to depict those who think differently as without 
character, without God. Yet such standards or methods 
employed in a good cause bring ultimate weakness. 

We need to return to the fact that truth has its roots in 
the life of God. One of the earliest names for the Eternal 
is, “The God of Truth.” Jesus declared, “‘I am the 
truth.” To His disciples He said, “‘ Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” The Holy 
Spirit, we are told, is “ The Spirit of truth.” Truth is 
rooted in the life of God. That is to say, it is rooted in 
the very nature of things, and in the end must prevail. It 
seems to me we have to get back to this basic fact. 

The other is that in these times of change God remains 
sovereign over all. It is God who is shaking the heavens 
and the earth. Those things that can be shaken are being 
removed : systems, fashions, prejudices of man’s invention 
are being cast to the flames. But the things of God’s 
kingdom stand and will stand: they are eternal. Men 
make their little commotions on the earth, and we begin to 
tremble as though they were undermining the Great 
White Throne. They hiss their little defiances of heaven 
and we fear they will silence the voice of the Eternal King. 
We need to return, as some of our fathers so often did, to 
the simple fact of God’s sovereignty. God’s sovereignty 
may be hid; it can never be broken. And the revelation 
of His might is given not only in times of peacefulness. It 
is given amid social convulsions and upheavals. The 
revelation of His sovereignty is given when the pestilence 
is walking in darkness, and it is given when destruction is 
wasting at noonday. It is given when the hurricane is 
sweeping the land, and when the watercourses have over- 
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flowed their banks. The Lord is revealed as King in the 
floods. 

Amid all upheavals our Lord remains, the same yester- 
day, and to-day, and for ever. He has stood the test of 
centuries and defied the storms of time, while kingdoms 
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have come and gone. When the shakings of our age are 
over, the gems of the truth He taught, the precious things 
of His life, and the glorious things of His death will be 
found to remain. ‘These things must be our constant 
comfort and inspiration. 


The South African Predicament 


HE Afrikaans counterpart to the Race Relations 
Institute, known as “ Sabra” by the initials of its 
title, has recently held a conference at Stellenbosch, and 
some astonishing things have been said there. So much 
so that some newspapers have warned their readers against 
accepting these strange doctrines and admissions as charac- 
teristic of the party which holds political power and can do 
things. But obviously some force has been at work which 
has the promise of things moving in the not too distant 
future. When one well-known and respected professor of 
theology calls for a definition of the term “ apartheid ” 
which has been a household word for the last ten or fifteen 
years and has been held to be a panacea of all the ills of 
South Africa by some, and a snare and delusion by a great 
many others; when a complete new race vocabulary to 
correspond with the changed outlook in regard to race 
dominance or baaskap is called for, and newspapers can 
write of “ nationalist liberals ;’’ when we are reminded 
that there are now non-white leaders with whom race rela- 
tions can be discussed ; when this highly select audience is 
reminded that the Afrikaaner who has wrought his own 
“freedom ” cannot frown on other groups wishing to be 
“‘ free ;”’ when we are informed that world opinion, turn- 
ing its search light on South Africa, cannot always altogether 
be wrong; when such things are possible—we may then 
echo the words imputed to Galileo after his recantation 
and say : E pur st muove—But it does move ! 
Far be it from this Magazine to cast doubts on the 


? 


sincerity of the delegates or treat lightly the subdued 
passion that animated the speeches of some of them. We 
have been advocating too many of these things for too 
long, and holding many of the facts and illustrations pro- 
duced up to the mirror of the individual and public con- 
science, not to applaud the daring of some of the out- 
spoken delegates and the courage with which they have 
attempted to discern the future. As some were quick to 
point out, it is not the future we have to concern ourselves 
with but a present which is upon us already, all unprepared 
as we are. 

So Professor Gerdener wishes the Bureau to tell the 
world what ‘‘ apartheid ”’ really means—and this would be 
a help. Mr. Oosthuizen gave an illustration of how pre- 
sent legislative practice is affecting family life, quoting the 
case of a Bantu woman born in Basutoland who had lived 


in South Africa for twenty years and had legally married a 
South African Native. Recently this woman was fined 
under the Pass Laws and had been given three months to 
return to Basutoland. Commenting on this an Officer of 
the Native Affairs Department said it was the duty of the 
Church to draw the attention of the authorities to such 
cases! Professor Celliers said that women should not 
only talk about a better attitude to non-Europeans but 
should suit their actions to their words. Dr. Lambrechts 
said that Afrikaans women had a wonderful record of wel- 
fare work among Europeans, but she feared they had 
neglected their duty to non-Europeans. 

The Commissioner of Police, Major General Rademeyer, 
sent a memorandum in which he said that the young Euro- 
pean recruits to che Police Force who mostly came from the 
platteland, were usually informed about the customs, 
traditions and superstitions of the non-European groups 
and at the Police College lecturers and instructors con- 
stantly emphasized the need to gain the respect and con- 
fidence of non-Europeans through fair and impartial if 
strict They were constantly endeavouring to 
imbue the young policeman with the idea that he is the 
guardian and protector rather than the prosecutor of the 
non-European. The Commissioner attributed the hosti- 
lity shown to the police by non-Europeans largely to the 
unsympathetic and sometimes hostile press which he 
claimed, in its eagerness to make political capital by fanning 
race hatred, published deliberate misrepresentations of 
incidents with regard to action taken by the police in fulfil- 
ment of their duty. 

Everyone recognises the difficulty and danger of the 
tasks that fall to the police and admires their skill in detect- 
ing and their courage in tackling criminals, but the ordinary 
reader of the reputable press finds recorded in his news- 
sheet too many cases of policemen convicted in court, to be 
complaisant about the quality of the recruits or the com- 
plete effectiveness of their training course. 

Similarly the Manager of the Native Affairs Department 
of Durban City Council attributed the strained relations 
between non-whites and officials to the fact that the latter 
had so often to administer restrictive regulations, the 
impact of which upon the disposition of the non-white 
evoked ill-tempered responses when not handled by 
sympathetic and understanding officials. Any discretion 


action. 
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which the law allowed, he said, should be used to mitigate 
and ameliorate rather than to intensify restriction. Polite- 
ness was essential in dealing with the public, in which non- 
whites were included, but familiarity should be taboo. 


Professor Gunter of Stellenbosch University said that 
Ignorance and Prejudice were man’s greatest enemies and 
nowhere more so than in dealing with the race problem. 
In his view there were six prejudices and misconceptions 
which specially hindered the search for a solution of the 
problem of race relations. These were: (a) The tradi- 
tional colour prejudice which identified a dark skin with a 
lack of civilization and held that a man with a white skin 
was necessarily superior to the man with a black skin. (0) 
The idea that a minority of whites in South Africa could 
remain in the future in the ruling position they held at 
present. (c) The selfish and short-sighted idea that the 
policy of apartheid must be used to maintain white rule and 
supremacy. (d) The idea that apartheid meant the re- 
moval of contact between white and non-white as if the 
latter were untouchables. (e) The idea that the Whites for 
their own gain and comfort could continue to use non- 
white labour and refuse to grant them greater political and 
economic rights. (f) The traditional prejudice against 
manual labour which was considered to be beneath the 
dignity of the white man. 


In case one should imagine that only academic and un- 
practical idealists are being moved by strange thoughts, 
here is the General Manager of the Wool Growers’ 
Auctions Ltd. saying that it was unwise not to pay serious 
attention to poverty and to encouraging the non-white to 
raise his productive capacity. But how to do this was very 
difficult in face of the conventional colour bar. He 
advocated by-passing the colour bar in a way which would 
not undermine the wage standards and employment of 
white workers, and seemed to think that this could be done 
by industry employing only uni-racial labour forces. If 
this is the solution suggested by Big Business to be employ- 
ed on any substantial scale we are afraid that it must be 
judged no less academic than the theories of any professor! 


This is the predicament we are in. We are unhappy 
about out reputation in the world, our own conscience is 
troubling us, we would wish to do right by every man, but 
we do not know how. We have not yet applied our minds 
to the method by which political privilege can be shared by 
all qualified to exercise it, and only those, ‘The welfare 
and safety of all in the modern state rests upon such a 
foundation, economic stability ultimately depends on 
political security, and this in turn on the active goodwill 
towards one another of all inhabitants within the bounds, 
There is no plain path to a worthy end, but the main 
speakers at the Sabra Conference were absolutely in the 
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right when they urged that there was no time to lose in 
setting out. A.K. 


Wilgespruit Fellowship 
Centre 


ANNUAL WORK CAMP 1958 

The ninth annual Work Camp, sponsored again this year 
by the Work Camp Section of the Youth Department of 
the World Council of Churches, will be held at the Wilge- 
spruit Fellowship Centre, near Roodepoort, 30th June to 
19th July. 

All interested, between the ages of 19-30, are cordially 
invited to apply. Join in the work and the study and the 
all inclusive ecumenical fellowship of this work camp. 
Because accommodation is limited you are asked to please 
apply early. Preference will be given for those staying the 
full time or the longer period. When applying, if not 
intending to stay the full period, please give dates of 
expected arrival and departure. It is necessary for old 
work-campers to re-apply. 


We are already assured of the participation of two over- 
seas campers for this year with the prospect of several 
others. Last year all four provinces of the Union, includ- 
ing eight denominations and all colour groups, were re- 
presented at the camp. We hope for equally wide parti- 
cipation this year. 


The chief project for this year’s camp is the erection of 
an adequate permanent ablution block for this Christian 
conference centre. 

Campers are asked to: 


1. Meet their own travelling expenses to and from 
Roodepoort. 


2. Bring their own bedding and toiletries. 
mattresses provided.) 


(Beds and 


3. Contribute toward the cost of boarding. 


Please Apply early to: The Warden, Wilgespruit 
Fellowship Centre, P.O. Box 81, Roodepoort, Tvl. 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, C.P. 


